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existence, might in very deed be dependent on the pit-
tance which their children could earn.

The public were deeply stirred by these measures, and
not unnaturally, perhaps, there was some resistance. The
peasantry had always used their children on the land, and
resented compulsion as an encroachment upon their rights.
They could see no sense in all this fuss about reading and
writing. They had gone on very well without them, and
why should these now be forced upon their children? But
the Maharaja stood his ground. He publicly declared that
he expected his people to co-operate and not to obstruct;
the measure was for their ultimate good, and the Govern-
ment, which was prepared to pour out money, would reap
no pecuniary reward. He called upon the officers of
Government to explain to the people the objects of his
policy, and warned the former that it would be their duty
to conduct a vigorous propaganda.

The scheme grew, and on the whole prospered. Speak-
ing at Lahore in 1903, at a time before compulsion had
been applied to the whole State, the Maharaja was able
to announce at least a measure of success:

CI began with the most backward districts, where people
might be supposed not to understand the advantages of educa-
tion. The experiment might have failed. But it has not failed.
On the contrary the most sanguine expectations are being
realized, and that notwithstanding the fact that a severe famine
has broken out in the State. We have also to count with the
purdah system. In spite of these and other disadvantages the
experiment has been an almost unqualified success/ *

He was in high spirits. He thought that his brother
Princes, and (with a respectful bow towards Simla) even
the British Government, might do worse than copy his
example. The Indian people had an innate love of educa-
tion. That was partly why he had been successful,
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